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ences forming- the basis of experimental sciences, are conceptualized,—idealized. The need of representing the facts by simple perspicuous concepts under easy logical control, is the reason for this. Absolutely rigid, spatially invariable bodies, perfect straight lines and planes, no more exist than a perfect gas or a perfect liquid. Nevertheless, deferring the consideration of the deviations, we prefer to work, and we also work more readily, with these concepts than with others that conform more closely to the actual properties of the objects. Theoretical geometry does not even need to consider these deviations, inasmuch as it assumes objects that fulfil the requirements of the theory absolutely, just as theoretical physics does. But in practical geometry, where we are concerned with actual objects, we are obliged, as in practical physics, to consider the deviations from the theoretical assumptions. But geometry has still the advantage that every deviation of its objects from the assumptions of the theory which may be detected can be removed; whereas physics for obvious reasons cannot construct more perfect gases than actually exist in nature. For, in the latter case, we are concerned not with a single arbitrarily constructible spatial property alone, but with a relation (occurring in nature and independent of our will) between pressure, volume, and temperature.
The choice of the concepts is suggested by the facts; yet, seeing that this choice is the outcome of our voluntary reproduction of the facts in thought,